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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SHAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THe SAILoRS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- | f 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, the progress and the wants of the SEAMEN’S CAUSE, 
commending it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of 
all Christian people. : 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend 4o their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &,, will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical. To single abeertass $1 a year invariably in advance. 
It as be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, wpon an 
annual request for the same. PostTaGH in advance—quarterly, at the office of 
delivery—within the United States, twelve cents a year. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gra- 


tuitous distribution among them, It is furnished Auxiliary {Societies for this 
use, at the rate of one dollar per hundred- 
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This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscri 
Office Money Order, if possible. 
always in @ REGISTERED letter. 
present registration system has 
protection against losses by m 
requested to do so. 


ptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post 
Where neither of these can be procured, send the money but 
The registration fee has been reduced to Jifteen cents, and the 
been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute 
ail, All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
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THE FIELD IS THE WORLD. 
BY A PRESBYTER. 


The responsibility of cultivat- 
ing this field rests upon the 
Church. The instruments of 
culture she must supply. The 
time has come for her to enter 
more fully into the labors of this 
field, to multiply and to extend 
her efforts, not to contract them ; 
to send forth more laborers into 
the harvests, not to diminish 
their numbers ; to pour out pro- 


fusely her riches, not to cut off 


the supplies. 

Commerce, for purposes of gain, 
is seeking out new channels, 
opening up new avenues of 
trade, seizing new facilities for 
communication with far 
peoples, and shall not the Church 
also stretch out her hands to 
‘ grasp the prize which the Master 
_ has placed within her reach ? 

To the eyes of many she ap- 
pears to be marshalling her 
forces to go up and possess the 
land. The tendency to union in 
certain directions indicates this. 
It would therefore, in certain 
quarters, be considered almost 


off 


an impertinence to hint even, 
that, perhaps, after all, the 
uniting of her several branches, 
has tended or may tend, to con- 
tract rather than to enlarge the 
sphere of her operations. Yet 
there certainly is serious danger 
in this direction. 

It has been the boast of the 
Presbyterian Church that she has 
ever given liberally to sustain 
evangelical missionary effort in 
all departments of the field 
without reSpect to names or 
denominations, and, to her credit 
be it said, itistrue. To the Bible, 
Tract, and SEAMEN’s FRIEND 
Societies, she has in time past 
given her proportion, perhaps 
even more, for the work of evan- 
gelizing the masses. But since 
the re-union there seems to be a 
disposition on the part of some 
at least, to withdraw from the 
various catholic enterprizes, 
which belong to no one branch, 
but to the Church at large, in 
order that she may concentrate 
her efforts, and expend her funds. 
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within her own bounds; in other 
words, that she may become more 
emphatically and intensely denom- 
minational. The argument by 
which it is intended to sustain 
this course, is not presented so 
much for the purpose of retrench- 
ment, as for the contracting of 
the limits of her beneficence within 
her own bounds, the confining of 
herself to purely denominational 
work. The cry is, “We must 
look to our own household, on 
the principle laid down by Paul, 
“Tf any provide not for his own, 
and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an in- 
Jjidel.” 

Now if these counsels prevail, 
if such a course be initiated, and 
every church adopt this plan, the 
great national societies must 
shortly cease to be. And in that 
case, either, the peculiar work 
assigned them must be left un- 
done, or other societies, of a simi- 
lar nature, must be organized in 
every denomination. The Church 
at large can gain nothing on 
the score of economy. And it is 
a question whether, by such a 
course, she will not materially 
lessen her efficiency, rather than 
increase it. 

It may look very well, to 
narrow minded men, to have all 
the benefactions of their own 
peculiar denomination expended 
by and credited to that denomi- 
nation. But will it accomplish 
the desired end? Will the mul- 
tiplying of the demands, by the 
formation of new societies, induce 
those who give to increase their 
contributions to meet the de- 
mands of the greater number 
of laborers and agents operating 
in the same field? There are 
same things that can be done 
better by organized co-operation 
than by individual effort: so also, 
are there some things that can be 
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complished more readily by the 
great Catholic undenominational 
bodies like the Bible, Tract, and 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND Societies, than 
by mere denominational effort, 
and for the very reason that the 
masses to be reached by the 
agency of these societies are un- 
denominational, and look with 
more suspicion upon that which 
is sectional than on that which is 
general. If the societies which 
now have the field succeed in 
communicating the truth, and 
men are thereby brought to 
Christ, these will naturally fall 
into church membership in the 
various denominations of Christ- 
ians, according as their early 
education or prejudices may have 
given bent to their minds. 

Again, the world is too large 
afield.to be cultivated by any 
one denomination. It is the 
arena of effort for the whole 
Church. A sailor, who had lost 
a leg in the defence of his 
country, calling upon a minister 
for some pecuniary aid, was 
asked, “Do you belong to my 
parish?” “T don’t know,” repli- 
ed Jack, “J lost my leg fighting 
for all the parishes. 

This is true of the SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Society. It works for 
all the parishes. Let not these 
great catholic societies be shut 
out from the schedule of col- 
lections in our Presbyterian or 
Congregational, or Reformed or 
Episcopal, or other churches. 
Give them a time and a place 
at which and in which their 
claims may be heard before 
the people. The sailor fights for 
all the parishes. The sailor 
brings grist to all mills, gathers 
honey for all hives, represents 
all the denominations in all lands. 
He brings wealth and luxuries to 
all marts, and assists in the growth 
of all cities. Let aday then be 
appointed in which the claims of 
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the sailor may be presented in 
all the churches. Let the people 
know what has been done, is 
being done, and yet needs to be 
done for these cosmopolites of 
the deep. As they represent ail, 
let them be represented before 
all ; once a year at least, let them 
be heard, who, every day in the 
year, and every night too, for the 
sailor works and watches by 
night as well as by day, are 
perilling their lives to secure the 
profits of trade, without which the 
mercantile community could not 
give atall. Willnot the churches 
who hav2 decided—if any have so 
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decided, that they cannot admit 
the cause of the sailor into their 
pulpits, reconsider their action? 
Will not our pastors reflect that 
it must cost more, very much 
more, under any merely denomi- 
national effort, to effect the same 
amount of good, now being. ac- 
complished by those who have 
already the organization , the 
agents, and the experience which 
fit them pre-eminently for the 
great work, by which the promise 
of God is to be fulfilled in the 
“ conversion of the abundance of 
the sea.” 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE SEAMEN’S HOME 
IN CALCUTTA, EAST INDIES. 


This worthy institution, known 
as the Sailors’ Home in Calcutta, 
received its corporate existence 
and went into active operation in 
the year 1866, under government 
patronage. ‘The necessity of such 
an institution became apparent in 
consequence of the British govern- 
ment assuming absolute control of 
her East India provinces. The first 
question that arose was, how and 
by what means is this institution 
to be erected and maintained ? 
After an interchange of views by 
the authorities, involving conside- 
rable animated discussion by rea- 
son of the importance of the 
measure, it was finally resolved 
that the government be memo- 
rialized to furnish the requisite 
amount to set the project in mo- 
tion. This was eventually acce- 
ded to, it (the government) re- 
ceiving an indemnifying bond for 
its loan, reserving in addition to 
this security certain rights and 
privileges in connection with the 
operations of the enterprise. As 
said before, this institution com- 
menced business inthe year 1866, 
and so great was the popularity 


which it soon after acquired that 
it proved the downfall in a com- 
paratively short space of time of 
all that class of villains known as 
seamen’s boarding-house keepers 
outside of it, thus effectually 
clearing the neigborhoods where 
they were domiciled, of these most 
wicked, pestiferous and dangerous 
members of East Indian society ; 
for be it known that these vul- 
tures are to be found everywhere 
and are by no means confined to 
any particular country or locality ; 
wherever their preyis (the sea- 
man) there they will assuredly be 
recognized and branded. But to 
return. The internal arrange- 
ments and management of this 
noble institution, with the benefits 
resulting therefrom to seamen and 
to the country, next claim our 
attention. The building, in the 
first place, is sufficiently commo- 
dious to accommodate two thou- 
sand guests, with everything cal- 
culated to improve the physical 
and mental condition of its in- 
mates. A portion of it issetapart 
fora library and reading room, 
where all the daily papers, in- 
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cluding several thousand volumes, 
afford ample scope for those who 
may desire to improve their minds 
by reading and study. There are 
also rooms, passages, and grounds 
set apart for the diversion and 
amusement of the men, such as 
bowling and skittle alleys, parade 
grounds, as also a gymnasium. 
These opportunities for recreation, 
entertainment, and amusement, 
presenting themselves as they do, 
within the precincts of the Home, 
are not lost upon the men, as some 
not conversant with the character 
of seamen might at first be inclin- 
ed to suppose, neither are they 
valued lightly by them, since they 
may constantly be seen indulging 
in these sports, games, and other 
physical or intellectual treats that 
are provided by the Home for 
them. Besides, it has the effect 
to keep them indoors, where, sur- 
rounded as they are, by influences 
only for good, they have less op- 
portunity at least, to swerve from 
the well beaten path of virtue and 
correctness. The chapel, which 
is also a part and parcel of the 
building, is another large room, 
capable of seating comfortably 400 
persons ; adjoining which is ano- 
ther room, of similar proportions, 
which is used as a lecture room 
or for bible classes. These rooms 
are devoted exclusively to the 
purposes of the men, and many, 
by frequent attendance upon the 
lectures there given regularly 
twice a week, are led over by the 
still “small voice” reminding them 
of their duty to God, and thus 
become glad of the opportunity 
presented by the existence of the 
chapel in the Home to offer up 
daily to the Giver of all Good, their 
orisons in thankfulness for all the 
many blessings vouchsafed to 
them. Another feature of the 
institution is a large and spacious 
bathroom and lavatory, combining 
a swimming bath, which affords 
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much amusement to hundreds of 
men and boys who frequently take 
their first lesson in swimming 
here. The sleeping apartments 
are very similar to our hospitals, 
being divided off in wards, each 
ward containing a proportionate 
number of beds, placed at a 
convenient distance apart, with 
the number of each corresponding 
with its occupant’s number upon 
the books. With regard to the 
meals, they are in all respects 
ample and sufficient, and are ser- 
ved at regular hours, in confor- 
mity with the rules of the Home. 

In connection with the Home 
is the government shipping office, 
presided over by an officer of 
rank in the British navy (a right 
which the government has wisely 
reserved to itself), and before 
whom every captain or master of 
a vessel is compelled to ship their 
crews, preference being always 
given to those stopping at the 
Home. 

Thus have I attempted and 
given to the reader a brief des- 
cription of perhaps the noblest, 
and most deserving of success, 
marine institution in the world; 
for here the seamen have a home 
in the strict acceptation of the 
term, and they, of course, feel, 
know, and appreciate it accord- 
ingly. Here, surrounded as they 
are with the blessings and in- 
fluences of a benign and refined 
civilization, with every conve- 
nience for their temporal and 
spiritual wants, they are content 
and happy, being assured that 
nothing can hurt them or make 
them afraid. Is it not fair, there- 
fore, to presume that if some 
such system was inaugurated in 
the city of New York, as well as 
in the principal seaport towns of 
this country, that much benefit 
would accrue through it to the 
marine interests, the government, 
and its seamen ? 
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THE LAW OF STORMS. 


In the fourth meteorological report by Professor J. P. Espy, of 
Washington, D. C., we find the following instructive generaliza- 
tions: 

1. The rain and snow storms, and even the moderate rains and 
snows, travel from the west toward the east in the United States, 
during the months of November, December, January, February and 
March, which are the only months to which these generalizations ap- 
ply. 
2. The storms are accompanied with a depression of the barometer 
near the central line of the storm, and a rise of the barometer in the 
front and rear. 

3. This central line of minimum pressure is generally of great 
length from north to south, and moves, side-foremost toward the 
east. 

4, This line is sometimes nearly straight, but generally curved, 
and most frequently with its convex side to the east. 

5. The velocity of this line is such that it travels from the Mississippi 
to the Connecticut River in twenty-four hours, and from the 
Connecticut to St. John’s, Newfoundland, in nearly the same time, 
or about thirty-six miles an hour. 

6. When the barometer falls suddenly in the western part of New 
England, itrises at the same time in the valley of the Mississippi, and 
also at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

7. In great storms the wind for several hundred miles on both 
sides of the line of minimum pressure blows toward that line direct- 
ly or obliquely. 

8. The force of this wind is in proportion to the suddenness and 
greatness of the depression of the barometer. 

9. In all great and sudden depressions of the barometer there is 
much rain or snow; and in all sudden great rains or snows there is 
a great depression of the barometer next the center of the storm, 
and rising beyond its borders. 

10. Many storms are of great and unknown length from north to 
south, reaching beyond our observation on the Gulf of Mexico and 
on the Northern lakes, while their east and west diameter is compa- 
ratively small. These storms therefore move side-foremost. 

11. Most storms commence in the “ far West,” beyond our Western 
observers, but some commence in the United States. 

12. When a storm commences in the United States the line of 
minimum pressure does not come from the “far West,” but com- 
mences with the storm, and travels with it toward the eastward. 

18. There is generally a lull of wind at the line of minimum pres- 
sure, and sometimes a calm. 

14. When this line of minimum pressure passes an observer toward 
the east, the wind generally soon changes to the west, and the baro- 
meter begins to rise. 

15. There is generally but little wind near the line of the maximum 
pressure, and on each side of that line the winds are irregular, but 
tend outward from that line. 

16. The fluctuations of the barometer are generally greater in the 
eastern than in the western part of the United States. 
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17. The fluctuations of the barometer are generally greater in 
the northern than in the southern part of the United States. 

18. In the northern parts of the United States the wind generally 
sets in from the north of east and terminates from the north of west. 

19. In the southern parts of the United States the wind generally 
sets in from the south of east, and terminates from the south of west. 

20. During the passage of storms the wind generally changes from 
the eastward to the westward by south, especially in the southern 
parts of the United States. 

“i. The northern part of the storm generally travels more rapidly 
toward the east than the southern part. 

22. During the high barometer on the day preceding the storm it 
is generally clear and mild in temperature, especially if very cold 
weather preceded. 

23. The temperature generally falls suddenly on the passage of 
the centre of great storms, so that sometimes, when a storm is 
in the middle of the United States, the lowest temperature of the 
month will be in the West on the same day that the highest tempe- 
rature is in the East. 

Some of the storms, it is true, are contained entirely, for a time, 
within the bounds of my observers, and in that case the minimum 
barometer does not exhibit itself in a line of great length, extending 
from north and south, but it is confined to a region near the centre 
of the storm, and travels with that centre toward the eastward. 

From these experiments it may be safely inferred, contrary to the 
general belief of scientific men, that vapor permeates the air from a 
high to a low dew-point with extreme slowness, if, indeed, it 
permeates at all; and in meteorology, it will hereafter be known that 
vapor rises into the regions where clouds are forced only by being 
carried up by ascending currents of air containing it.—Appleton’s 
Journal. 


THE MARVELS OF THE SPECTROSCOPE. 
BY DR. EDWARD T. NELSON. 


He who would keep pace with the progress of science must, in- 
deed, be an apt scholar. The discoveries crowd upon us so rapidly 
that we hardly have time to examine one before it is pressed from 
sight by another. Here and there a subject, like “ Darwinism,” from 
its supposed materialistic tendency, receives undue attention ; while 
other and fully as well-authenticated discoveries are wholly passed by. 

It is thus with spectrum analysis, the latest born of our sciences 
—a science whose discoveries are already so great and so wonderful, 
that we are almost ready to say there can be no limit to its field of re- 
search. It investigates the earth, and explores the heavens, and 
seems to unite the two with new bonds. For as on earth no particle 
of matter is too minute for its detection, so no space is too great for 
it to fathom. It has already placed the stellar and planetary uni- 
verse at our feet, and we may study those distant orbs with the same 
ease and exactness as if they were molecules of matter in the labor- 
atory of the chemist. 
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Each new discovery, when properly understood, must give us 
more exalted ideas of nature and the Author of nature. The farther 
we pass into space the nearer we approach unto God, and only when 
we examine the minute things of creation can we appreciate the 
boundlessness of the universe. 

It is not my design, at this time, to enter into any description of the 
science or of its discoveries, but to dwell on a few things which may 
well be called the marvels of the science. It has been proven that 
the one-two-hundred millionth of a grain of sodium can be detected 
by means of the spectroscope, even when dissolved in water. This 
statement, which we find recorded in scientific papers, conveys very 
little meaning to us, from our inability to grasp so small a quantity 
as the one-two-hundred millionth of a grain. Mathematicians tell us 
that we can form no correct idea of numbers beyond the few hun- 
dreds of thousands used in regard to the matters of every-day life. 

In order that we may have some little conception of the power of 
the spectroscope, and form an idea of this small fraction, we reduce 
the statement to another form. Construct a tank eight feet square 
_ on the base, and nine feet high. Such a vessel would contain 576 
cubic feet, and if filled with water would hold about 138 barrels. A 
piéce of common salt, the size of a pea, would contain about one grain 
of the metal sodium. If this “pea” were dropped into the vessel of 
water, and allowed to dissolve, each drop of water would contain 
about the one-two-hundred millionth of a grain of sodium, and 
would be sufficient to prove the presence of that element in the 
whole body of water. For this calculation, we have the following 
data. A drop of pure water weighs one grain. In a gallon of water 
there would be 46,080 drops. In a barrel of 314 gallons, 1,451,520 
drops. Two hundred million drops would therefore fill nearly 138 
barrels. How wonderfully exact, and how powerful! Though we 
give all praise to the microscope, yet it cannot compare in power 
with the spectroscope. 

To illustrate this still further, we will mention the recent discov- 
eries in regard to the hitherto rare element lithium. Until within 
the few past years, this element has been one of the great rarities of 
the chemist. It was found in small quantities in only two or three 
places in this country, and associated in such a way with other min- 
erals, as to be rather difficult of extraction. The spectroscope has 
shown that its distribution is well-nigh universal. Analyses of soils 
shows its presence in small quantities. It is present in very many 
springs and streams, and is largely present in the waters of the 
ocean. Plants growing on soils containing this element, absorb it 
in large quantities, and this is given to the flesh and milk of animals 
feeding on such pastures. In this way it must enter largely into the 
system of man. In fact, it is almost as universal as common salt, 
which is found everywhere. Why this abundance, unless it has 
some beneficial effect on the human body? It is a settled law of 
God’s providence, that those elements which are essential to man are 
of world-wide distribution, like air and water, while those not so es- 
sential are more limited in extent and local in distribution. 

We do not wonder that some of our best physicians are investi- 
gating the subject with great care. Our subject has much of inter- 
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est for the medical fraternity, and the science of spectrum analysis 
is destined to play a very important part in medical examinations 
and in medico-legal trials. The spectrum of blood differs very nota- 
bly from thatof any other known substance. Increased observations, 
it is hoped, will give us a means of separating the spectrum of human 
blood from that of the lower animals. Already we can detect the 
one-thousandth of a grain of blood in solution, and thus separate it 
from all other known liquids. The dried stain from a single drop of 
blood is all that is necessary for the examination. Arterial blood 
can be told from venous, and the proportion of carbonic acid in the 
latter easily determined. We can easily detect poison in the blood 
by this means, even when the quantity is so small as to escape the 
chemist. Not long since a man died in Europe under very peculiar 
circumstances. The jury could find no marks of violence upon his 
person, no evidences of disease or traces of poison in his system. 
A spectroscope was called into requisition, and a drop of blood taken 
from the scarcely cold heart, which revealed the presence of prussic 
acid, one of the most deadly of poisons. Thus, day by day, science | 
is increasing our store of knowledge—not only of ourselves, but also 

of the boundless universe of God. 


AMERICA BEFORE THE DISCOVERY BY COLUMBUS. 


At the meeting of the Long Island Historical Society last week, a 
paper was read by the Rev. Edward Fontaine, of Louisiana, on 
“ America Before the Discovery by Columbus; its inhabitants and 
their Origin.” He said, as reported: 

“One of the first lessons which was taught us in our youth was 
that America was discovered by Columbus in 1492, but the text-books 
will have to be altered to deprive him of this honor.. History 
cannot claim for him the merit of being the first European who 
visited our shores, but he has certainly done much to lift the veil 
which long hung over the eyes of the Europeans in regard to our 
continent. But Columbus and his adventurous navigators discover- 
ed nothing which might be called new in America. 

“Tn this continent of America there have been discovered older 
geological marks than there exist in either Europe, Asia and Africa. 
He would endeavor to show that America was peopled by 
Europeans, Africans, and Asiatics long before it was discovered by 
Columbus, and that these people belonged to the ancient races, from 
whom the people of the United States derive their descent. We 
arrived at the conclusion that they are of the same common origin 
as ourselves, and bound to us with the same common. bond of 
humanity. 

“The first inhabitants of America were Syrian, the descendants 
of Japhet. In fact nearly one-half of the whole human race is 
derived from the Syrian.” The speaker then alluded to the des- 
cendants of the Asiatic tribes who flourished in America in aborig- 
inal times. 

“The Chinese gave the name Fah-Sang to America, and the 
Japanese likewise. They described it as a country which extended 
from the Pacific Ocean to the East, and extended 7000 miles away. 
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“Colonel Pickering, of the United States Exploring Expedition, 
thinks that all the copper-colored aborigines were descendants of 
Mongolians, and he has made that distribution of them. 

“In regard to the aborigines in America, of Welsh descent, the 
speaker said that Midoc, of Wales, left that country in the year 1170 
to escape the civil war which was raging there, with ten ships, to 
find a home in a new land, and it is supposed that he found it on the 
continent of America. 

“In the year 1660, Rev. Mr. Jones, a missionary, was captured by 
the Tuscaroras, who were about to kill him, but upon his talking to 
them in the Welch tongue, he was released, and suffered to remain 
among them, preaching the Gospel in the Welch language. 

“The speaker then went on at some length enumerating the 
different tribes of Europe, Asia, and Africa, from which the inhab- 
itants of America originally sprung.”— Christian Union. 


EXPLOSION ON THE SUN. 
A PILLAR OF FIRE FIFTY THOUSAND MILES HIGH. 


Mr. C. A. Young, the astronomer and observer at the head of the 
Astronomical Department at Dartmouth, has communicated to the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry an interesting paper on an explosion 
upon the sun, which occurred about noon on the 7th of Sept. last: 

There appeared an enormous protuberance or hydrogenal cloud 
on the eastern limb of the sun on the 6th, which remained until noon 
of the 7th, described as “a low, quiet looking cloud, not very dense 
or brilliant, nor in any way remarkable, except for its size.” It was 
about 100,000 miles long, by 54,000 miles high. The observer was 
called away at 12:30, and returning in about half an hour, found that 
there had been a grand disruption. 

The whole thing had been blown to shreds by some inconceivable 
upheaval. The air seemed to be filled with debris, “amass of de- 
tached fusiform filaments,” rapidly ascending. When first noted, 
after returning to the observation, some of them had reached a 
height of nearly 100,000 miles, continuing to rise with a motion al- 
most marked by the eye, until in ten minutes the uppermost were 
more than 200,000 miles from the solar surface. 

The filaments gradually faded as they rose, and at 1:15 only a few 
filmy wisps, with some brighter streamers lower down, remained to 
mark the place. Mr. Young noted near one end of the cloud a neb- 
ulous mass, similar to our terrestrial cloud, known as a thunder- 
head, which presented a wonderful change It became active, and 
enveloped into a mass of rolling flame apparently, crowded down at 
first towards the surface of the sun, then shot up pyramidally 50,000 
miles in height, when its top was drawn out into long filaments and 
threads, which were curiously rolled backwards and downwards like 
the volutes of an Ionic capital. 

This faded away like the other, and at 2:30 had disappeared. The 
whole phenomenon had the appearance of an explosion beneath the 
extraordinary prominence, spending its force mainly in an upward 
direction, somewhat outward in all directions, followed by an inrush 
as though a vacuum had been created. 
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WARNING Signats To SHPis aT SEA.—Mr. Theodore F. Town- 
send, observer in charge of the Signal Office at Cape May City, N. J., 
has submitted to the Central Office, in Washington, a plan by which 
ships at sea, within sight of land, from ten miles south of Cape 
Henlopen to New York city, may be warned of approaching danger 
from his office by the use of General Myer’s system of signals, which 
are to be repeated from lighthouses and life-saving stations along 
the coast. It has been submitted to the Treasury Department by the 
Chief Signal Officer, with a few additional practical suggestions, and 
will probably be adopted. An extended use of Mr. Townsend’s plan 
will enable shipping off the whole coast of the United States to take 
advantage of the predictions of the Signal Corps, which now amount 
to almost absolute certainties. 


THE Cross Leper Licnutsurr.—The Cross Ledge light ship was on 
Wednesday compelled to leave her moorings, on account of the. 
floating ice, and take refuge under the Delaware Breakwater. The 
Light House Board has repeatedly asked Congress to make an ap- 
propriation for the construction at that point of an iron screw pile 
light house, to take the place of the vessel, and $25,000 is asked for 
this year to commence work on the proposed structure. At some 
seasons of-the year the light ship is compelled to leave her moorings 
for weeks at a time, and that, too, when the signals are most needed 
by mariners. 


Sir SAMUEL Baker and his exploring party in upper Egypt have 
not been heard from for many weeks at Cairo, according to the latest 
news from there, dated December 1, and there is some uneasiness in 
consequence. Baker was at the head of the grandest effort ever 
made ‘by civilization to penetrate the mysteries of Central Africa. 
He travelled like a prince at the head of an army; between one and 
two thousand men, with complete appointments and ample provi- 
sions, were under his command. But with savage enemies in front, 
and equally savage ones threatening their base of supplies, as they 
penetrated deeper into unknown countries, disease decimating their 
ranks, and fatigue disheartening them, it is greatly to be feared that 
discontent and fear have resulted in mutiny, as is now reported. 
The report that Sir Samuel has been shot, however, and that seven 


hundred of his men have perished, is not, in its present form, worthy 
of belief. 


How A Doe Savep A Suip.—A Yankee sea-captain, when in 
France, got a fine little rat-terrier, which he called Neptune. He 
took the little dog to sea with him and he soon became quite a 
sailor. They were sailing at one time in the Gulf of Mexico, in a 
dangerous neighborhood, and had to keep constant watch; for, all 
along the coast near which they were, there are long, low reefs, and 
islands and bars, which have caused the destruction of many vessels. 

One evening, when the captain went to bed, he told the mate to be 
sure and call on him by three o’clock in the morning ; for by that 
time he expected to be within sight of a lighthouse, which was near 
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a dangerous reef of rocks called the “ Double-headed Shot Keys.’ 
He wanted to look after the ship himself at that dangerous place. 
After the captain’ went to bed, the mate went into the cabin for 
something ; and while sitting there, being very tired, he fell asleep. 
The men on deck, having no one to watch them, also fell asleep one 
by one; and even the Spanish boy at the wheel was about half 
asleep. 

Meantime the wind changed; a stiff breeze sprang up; the sails 
were filled; and the good ship plowed through the ocean briskly, 
straight toward the Double-headed Shot Keys. The little Spanish 
boy, half asleep at the helm, knew not of the danger: neither could 
he see ahead from where he stood; for the great sails concealed the 
view of the lighthouse. But Nep—good sailor that he was— 
discovered that land was near ; he smelled it, and he saw the light. 
He rushed down to his master’s state-room, and barked, and jumped 
up to him as he lay on his berth. “Get down !—he still, Nep!” said 
the sleepy captain. But Nep would not be still: he only barked the 
louder. “Be still!” said the captain again ; and he pushed the dog 
away. Again the faithful little fellow jumped up, pulled his master’s 
sleeve, and took hold of his arm with his teeth. Then the captain, 
thoroughly roused, began to think something must be the matter. 
He sprang up; and Nep ran forward, barking, to the companion- 
way. The captain’s head no sooner came above the deck than he 
saw what was the matter. Right ahead was the fearful rock and 
the lighthouse, and the ship plunging toward it at the rate of nine 
miles an hour. He seized the helm: the ship struggled, swung 
round; and, when her course was shifted, she was so near the rock, 
that, in three minutes more, she would have struck, and been a 
wreck. The sleeping sailors were roused to their duty; and the 
astonished mate rose up from his nap on the chest to learn that, but 
for the faithful dog, the waves might have already closed over them. 

Do you wonder that the captain thinks his dog is worth his weight 
in gold? He has been offered large sums of money for him; but 
money can not buy him. He does not go to sea now. Nep went as 
long as his master went; and he makes himself quietly useful at 
home by catching ail the rats in the neighborhood. 

That was certainly a faithful dog. He was more faithful than the 
sleepy mate. The only way for either men or dogs to succeed is by 
faithfulness. Hold on and hold out, and success is sure.— Methodist. 


THREE MoNTHS ON A WRECK.—A sad story comes from the Pa- 
cific. In the latter part of last June, the American brig Shelchoff 
was dispatched to Callao, from San Francisco, with a cargo of about 
200,000 feet of lumber. Her crew and passengers numbered in all 
twelve. She had a rough voyage down, and on the night of the 3d 
of July was caught in a cyclone and quickly became a wreck. 
Everything being washed overboard, the vessel was at the mercy of 
the sea day after day. The provisions were spoiled and starvation 
stared the crew in the face, and they all perished, except the captain, 
who was found in an exhausted condition by a steamer, Oct. 19th. 
Capt. Hopken’s account of the sufferings of his men and passengers 
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is a most heart-rendirig one. After the death of the mate, on the 
9th of July, none occurred till September 6th, when they began to 
become delirious and weak from hunger and thirst, and several 
died or jumped overboard in their delirium. Boils and disease, in- 
duced by hunger and salt water, added to the intensity of their suf- 
ferings. Nine or ten days before the steamer rescued him, Capt. 
Hopken states that a bark ran down to the wreck, hove to for a 
few minutes, then squared away without sending off a boat or mak- 
ing any effort to rescue the lives of those on board, of whom there 
were eight then living. The bark came so near, that persons could 
be seen moving about on her deck. Those on the brig were so 
weak as to be unable to stand, but got on their knees and waved 
pices of sailcloth, hoping to attract attention. Their feelings, as they 
saw the bark leave them, when so near, may better be imagined than 
described. Their last hope being gone, they lay down, and one after 
another died or leaped overboard. 


SoLtp wis Sxry.-—After hearing a most Munchausen-like story 
about a man who was blown into minute fragments, Charles Lamb, 
thought it was a pity the man could not have been collected and 
preserved, “he would have been such an ornament to society.” 
What that “collected” man would have looked like is possibly mani- 
fest in a mutilated mariner now on occasional exhibition in London, 
who is ingeniously and elaborately tattooed from head to foot. The 
story runs that this sailor is one of three similarly ornamented and 
ornamental individuals who alone escaped after this tattooing, which 
was done by the Chinese with poisonous coloring, calculated to pro- 
duce a slow but terrible death. The question naturally arises, why, 
when the death of the sailors was the main object, such extraordinary 
efforts should have been made to convert them into elaborate works 
of art? It will be new to most travelers and readers that the 
Chinese are given to tattooing for any purpose. But the surviving 
sailor is said to have shown himself to the directors of the British 
Museum and to have sold his skin, to be taken off when he has no 
further use for it, to that institution for the delight and instruction 
of the youth of England. Meanwhile, with the privilege, probably, 
of privately exhibiting his hide, for a consideration, not for com- 
miseration, the sailor enjoys the annuity granted by the Museum 
in return for the skin to be delivered by-and-by. This, as a finan- 
cial transaction, beats the closest shaving, and this literal discount- 
ing of one’s own skin is ahead even of the two per cent or more 


a month interest which is metaphorically said to “take the hide off 
a man.” 


A Goop EXxAmpLe.—Admiral Smith’s reception of the Grand 
Duke at the Navy Yard was characterized by one feature that 
deserves a word of praise. Though the collation set before the 
company was more than ample and perfect in all other respects, the 
guests soon observed the total absence of anything like wine or 
other intoxicating liquors. That motives of economy had nothing to 
do with this noticeable omission was sufficiently evidenced by the 
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quantity, variety and quality of the delicacies provided by the libera 
host for his numerous visitors, and there is no question that this 
innovation in the custom of fashionable society in this respect was 
purely a matter of principle. 

Indeed, it is well understood by his friends that the Admiral is a 
temperance man in the fullest sense of the term, and as such is 
strongly opposed to the practice of having wine on the table at 
' piblic entertainments. At all receptions given at his own house he 
is thoroughly consistent in his own practice, and though urgently 
pressed by those near and dear to him, would not on this occasion 
depart from his custom, though a prince were his guest. 

All honor to the gallant admiral. 


THE SUFFERING EsquimAux.—The natives along the shores 
of Bhering Straits and the Arctic Ocean get their living by catching 
the whale, seal and walrus for food, using their sinews and skins to 
make huts and canoes. This fact none know better than the whale- 
men who cruise in those waters, and any one of them who will 
acknowledge the truth will say that, at the present day, these 
poople often starve to death for want of food, and that food, as I 
have said, is the whale, seal and walrus, which the whalemen have 
so reduced in numbers that they are difficult to be secured. The 
whalemen went to those seas in pursuit of the whale. At that time, 
the natives used to take them as often as they wanted them for food, 
and there was no scarcity known among them; but as time passed 
on, the whales became scarce and shy, and hard to catch. The walrus 
and seal now became their chief dependence to sustain life, and of 
these there was a great abundance, and at the rate the Esquimaux 
used them they would have lasted them for many generations to 
come. But as the whales became scarce, the whalemen began to 
look around for some substitute, and naturally pitched upon the 
walrus to partially supply their place, without giving much thought 
about the suffering and misery they would cause by so doing. The 
consequence has been, that in four or five years, the walrus have 
been greatly reduced in numbers and made very shy, so that they 
are forsaking their old haunts, and consequently the Esquimaux 
are reduced to a state of starvation. 


Aqgassiz.—The companions of Professor Agassiz in his deep-sea 
explorations along the Atlantic and Pacific coast of North and South 
America are Dr. Thomas Hill, ex-President of Harvard University ; 
Count de Pourtales, one of the first to begin deap-sea dredging ; Dr. 
Franz Stein Jachmer, a famous ichthyologist, of Vienna, (who has 
been studying for two years at Cambridge the fish which Professor 
Agassiz brought from Brazil), and Mr. Blake, an assistant of 
Professor Agassiz. 


Some Paris FISHERMEN lately raked up from the mud of the 
Seine what proves to be an antique vase of the purest style. It is 
of an ovoid form, and the embossing represents a dance of satyrs and 
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bacchantes beautifully executed. The material of which the work 
is composed is the Corinth bronze, the secret of which has been 
lost, and which in Seneca’s time, was already worth several times its 
weight in gold. The valuable object just found is supposed to date 
from the occupation of Lutetia by the legions of Cesar and Labienus. 


Tur New FounDLAND JouRNALS record with great satisfaction the 
reappearance of immense “shoals” of mackerel on the coast. Forty 
years ago the mackerel suddenly disappeared and a lucrative trade 
was destroyed. They have now returned in vast numbers, but no 
Canadian naturalist has yet assigned a cause either for their depar- 
ture or return. 


‘Tue Iron Sure BUILDING OF THE UNITED STATES is the subject of 
a recent report of the Register of the Treasury. From the published 
tables it appears that in 1867 no iron ships were built; in 1868 six 
were constructed, measuring 2801 tons; in 1869, ten, measuring 4584 
tons; in 1870, fifteen measuring 8281 tons, and in 1871, twenty, 
measuring 15,479 tons. This gives a total of fifty-one iron vessels, 
measuring in the aggregate 31,145 tons, that have been built in the 
United States within the last four years. Of the twenty iron 
vessels constructed during the year ending January 30th, 1871, 
nineteen were steamers. 


THE CoAL MINES or ALASKA promise valuable beds of coal, 
extensive and of excellent quality; generally bituminous, but often 
of the purest anthracite. These beds are found on many of the 
islands, and also near the sea-coast on the main land. It is claimed 
that when the necessary works are completed, coal can be mined and 
delivered at San Fransisco at a cost of from $5.60 to $6 per ton. 


THE CORAL ISLANDS. 


More than one hundred years ago many islands were discovered 
in the South Seas. Some of these are called “ Coral Islands.” 

Books have been written to show what these islands were when 
first known to us, and what they are now—what they were without 
the gospel, and what they are with the gospel. If you are now told 
a few things about them, you may be led to read the longer accounts 
another time. 

1. THE CorAL IsLANDS witHouT THE GospEL.—You know that 
to be ignorant of the gospel is to be ignorant of the true God; and 
of Jesus Christ the Savior. This was once the sad state of the 
people of these islands. They prayed to fishes, reptiles and birds, 
and called them their gods. They bowed down to a fly, and ant, or 
a lizard ; because, they said, either a good spirit or an evil spirit 
was in it. We are told, by Rev. John Williams, that there came to 
an island a ship, the captain of which had a parrot. A chief and 
some natives came on board, but just as they entered the cabin, the 
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captain spoke to the parrot, and the parrot loudly replied to th 
captain. The chief was struck with alarm at the sound of the talkin, 
bird and ran upon the deck, crying, “The captain has got an evil 
spirit on board, for I have seen and heard it.” At these words 
every native dashed into the sea, and swam to the shore. 

Mr. Williams, when walling on one of the islands, trod on a small 
snake, and killed it. As soon as the poor natives saw the dead 
snake, they shouted aloud, “O! you have killed our god! you have 
killed our god !” 

In former times the people had no books, for they had not even 
a written language. They had no Bible, no school-house, no holy 
Sabbath. They lived “without Christ, having no hope, and without 
God in the world.” And as this was their dark condition, we need 
not wonder when we hear that they were very cruel and sinful. Mothers 
often took their dear babes, and put them into graves which they 
had dug, and then trampled to a level the earth under which their 
little ones were in the pains of death. If they spared their children, 
they devoted them to the “ god of thieves,” or “the god of war.” In 
some of the islands men fought with one another, and then they 
feasted on the flesh of the slain. 

One way in which they hoped to please their gods was to wound 
and injure themselves. Some knocked out their front teeth, and 
others cut off one or two joints of their little finger on each hand. 
A young daughter of a chief was seen with the fingers bleeding from 
wounds thus made, and was asked why she had so cruelly treated 
herself, when she said that she had done it to please the gods, and 
to save her mother, who was very ill. “How did you do it?” “0O,” 
she replied, “I did it with a sharp shell.” They often cut off one 
joint after another, and when their little fingers were both cut away 
they rubbed the stumps to make the blood flow, thinking that this 
was the way to obtain what they wished. Truly “their sorrows are 
multiplied that hasten after other gods.” But we turn from these 
dark days to look on brighter times. 


2. THE Corat ISLANDS WITH THE GospEL.—When missionaries 
go to a land, they often toil for years before they see the fruit of 
their labor. They sow the good seed in hope and faith and prayer ; 
and at last they see it spring up. They learn the language of the 
people, and preach to them about the love of God.” -They get a 
printing-press, and, in due time, parts of the Bible, and books and 
tracts are scattered through the islands. They set up schools, and 
old and young are seen in them. As the young are the first to learn 
to read, they assist their fathers and mothers in their lessons. The 
people are also taught to cultivate their land, and to work at trades. 

Only one story can here be given, but it is a true and beautiful 
one. 

“As I went along a path one evening,” said Rev. Mr. Williams, “ I 
was struck by seeing a man get off a seat and walk on his knees 
into the middle of the pathway, when he shouted, ‘ Welcome, servant 
of God, who brought light into this dark island; to you we owe the 
word of salvation.’ His hands and feet were eaten off by disease, 
and he could only move along on his knees. 
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“Tn reply to what le had said, I asked him what he knew of the 
word of salvation. He said, ‘I know about Jesus Christ, who came 
into the world to save sinners. On asking what he knew about 
Jesus Christ, he said, “I know he is the Son of God, and that he 
died in great pain upon the cross, for the sins of men, in order that 
their souls might be saved, and go to be happy in the skies.’ 

“T asked him, ‘If all the people went to. heaven after death? 
‘Surely not, he said ; only those who have faith in the Lord Jesus, 
who cast away their sins, and who pray to God.’ ‘You pray, of 
course,’ I said. ‘O yes, I very often pray as I weed my ground, and 
plant my food; but always three times a day: I pray, too, with my 
familly, morning and evening.’ 

“<¢Well,’ I said, ‘that is very good; but where did you learn what 
you know” (From you, to be sure, replied he. Who brought us the 
news of salvation but yourself? ‘True, I said, ‘but I do not think I 
have ever seen you come to hear me speak of these things, and how 
have you learned them?’ ‘Why,’ he said, ‘as the people come back 
from the services, I take my seat by the wayside, and beg a bit of the 
word of them as they pass by: one gives me one piece; another, a 
second piece; and I gather them together in my heart, and, by 
thinking over what I thus get, and praying to God to make me 
know, I understand a little about his word.’ 

“JT felt much interest in what had passed, as I had never seen the 
poor cripple before, and I could not learn that he had ever been in 
a place of worship in his life; yet, all he knew made me wonder and 

‘rejoice ; and after this, I seldom went by his house without speaking 
to him.” 
Sy i eS 


THE VOYAGE HOME. 


I have always been peculiarly subject to sea-sickness. When I 
was going abroad, and the wonders of the continent were dazzling 
my imagination, I used to lie in my berth scarcely able to stir, 
wilted and worthless. I knew there were ten days between New- 
York and Liverpool, and I used to say to myself, “ Well, are you 
willing to take these ten days of nausea and universal disgust for 
the sake of three months of exquisite joy which you are going to 
have on the continent?” I never was so sea-sick but that I was 
deliberately willing to pay the price. I said, “This is about as bad 
as anything well can be in this world; but for the sake of that 
which is beyond it I will take even this.” 

Returning, we hada passage of seventeen days. We came with - 
a water-logged steamship. She was loaded down deeper by many 
feet than she should have been. She had contraband goods to land 
at Halifax, which I had the pleasure of riding upon all the way 
across the sea. It was stormy from shore, without a single fair day. 
But the place to which we were going was my home; there was my 
family; there was my church; there were my friends who were as 
dear to me as my own life. And I lay perfectly happy in the midst 
of sickness and nausea. All that the boat could do to me could not 
keep down the exultation and joy which rose up in me. For every 
single hour was carrying me nearer and nearer to the spot where 
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was all that I loved in the world. It was deep, dark midnight when 
we raninto Halifax. I could see nothing. Yet, the moment we 
came into still water, I rose from my berth, and got up on deck. 
And as I sat near the smoke-stack while they were unloading the 
cargo upon the wharf, I saw the shadow of a person, apparently, 
going backward and forward near me. At last the thought occurred 
to me, “Am I watched?” Just then the person addressed me, 
saying, “Is this Mr. Beecher?” “It is,” I replied. “I have a tele- 
gram for you from your wife.” I had not realized that I had struck 
the continent where my family were. There, in the middle of the 
night, and in darkness, the intelligence that I had a telegram from 
home—I cannot tell you what a thrill it sent through me! 

Brethren, we are all sailing home; and by and by, when we are 
not thinking of it, some shadowy thing, at midnight, will pass by, 
and will call us by name, and will say, “I have a message for you 
from home; God wants you; heaven waits for you.” It is but a 
handbreaGth. Andon the stormy sea are they men who stop to 
think of discomforts when home and hearts are calling for them? 
Are they worthy of anything but pity who are not able to bear the 
hardships of the voyage when they are going home? It will 
not be long before you and I and every one of us will hear the mes- 
sengers sent to bring us back to heaven. It is pleasant to me to 
think that we are wanted there—H. W. Beecher. 


“TNVISIBLE FOES.” 


A thousand shields hung in Solomon’s Tower, but all of them 
could not stay a dart from the unseen foe. These enemies are here 
called “ world-rulers,” and their domain “high. places.” All these 
things excite the sneer of the proud and learned of the world. But 
in the realm of truth they are facts, as certain as the hosts of Tamer- 
lane. But they are ever escaping our keenest glance. Like the 
air we breathe, when the whirlwind is abroad, the invisible thing we 
breathe becomes a power so terrific that the Indians give the same 
name to the west wind and to the Almighty. © : 

These foes pursue us, awake or asleep, on land or in the ocean, 
and some think in this world and that to come (Garnal) ; their un- 
slumbering, persistent malice is illustrated by the invisible monsters 
of the deep, following vessels day after day, and week after week. 

On the Mediterranean steamer we had about 1,000 discharged 
French soldiers returning from the Crimea. We had left Athens, 
and between Greece and Italy we were ploughing gayly and swiftly 
through the deep blue waters. <A right glorious feeling was it to 
know we were “homeward bound.” One morning at daybreak the 
great wheels stopped, and the machinery all stood still. Such a si- 
lence at sea is ominous. We thought first of fire, that dreaded 
element on the ocean. We knew that a steamer of 700 horse-power, 
with those deep central furnaces in its bosom, must always be, in 


fact, a floating volcano. 
Hastening to the deck, we saw life-preservers flung out on the 
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surface of the sea. Then the life-boat was manned and launched, 
filled with sturdy mariners. But the calm blue waters resembled a 
vast mirror, reflecting the sun as it rose over the distant capes of La- 
conia in Greece. But wesaw in those quiet waters no sign of dan- 
ger, no lurking foe. But down deep under that beautiful surface 
were a host of the fiercest monsters of the ocean, tigers of the sea. 
They had been following us from the Bosphorus. They had scented 
their prey in the few invalids in our vessels. 

The cause of our stopping was a soldier, wounded at Balaklava, 
who had committed suicide by flinging himself inthe sea. Passengers 
could see no danger. It seemed as though all expert bathers might 
safely venture forth, like so many river-gods and nereids, for plea- 
sure on the mirrored wave. : 

But there was death lurking under every ripple. The sailors 
knew, and with their practised eye could see these sharks waiting 
and watching, and sure of their prey. The moment the poor fellow 
touched the water he was gone. Because he saw no peril made that 
plunge none the less fatal. Our not seeing the foe renders them all 
the more dangerous. 

Thus each bark of life is pursued by a relentless invisible foe. 
There is an Eye that can see them, but, reader, it is not thine. 
There is a Shield that can protect, but it is not of human fabric. 

Of how many of our tempted race may it be said, as of that poor 
French sailor, they perished by an invisible foe — Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


THE PLEDGE oF SaFeTy.—A ship had been wrecked off an island 
in the South seas. To the horror of the sailors, they found it was 
the same island where a ship’s crew had been killed and eaten by the 
natives. Weary with the struggle in the storm, their clothes 
drenched, they hid themselves as best they could, with the scanty 
stores, in caves along the shore. When they could endure no longer, 
they crept stealthily up the hill between them and the town. Every 
crackling limb and rustling leaf was a fearful tell-tale to their minds, 
and when they reached the summit, the terrors of death came over 
them, and they dared not go on. 

But.one of their number, more hardy than the rest, kept on, and 
at the very point where they expected his courage to fail, and that 
returning he would bring upon them the men-eaters, just then he 
nae from his knees and swung his hat and shouted, “Safe, safe, all 
safe !” 

He had not seen a band of soldiers from a Christian land, nor a 
troop of his own countrymen, nor even a single living soul; but he 
had seen a little church spire, which rose from the village and among 
their rude homes, was pointing toward heaven. 

The Christian missionary had been there, and God’s work among 
the people was the pledge of safety to all the world; and so the 
words came true, “ The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by 
him.”—American Messenger. 
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CONVERTED ON SHIP-BOARD. 


At one of the meetings in 
Fulton street, during the Week 
of Prayer, a sailor gave the 
following account of his conver- 
sion: “ I was the mate and after- 
wards the captain of a ship—a 
swearing ungodly man as any 
that sails the seas. It was my 
duty, when a seaman died, to read 
over him the Episcopal burial 
service, and then commit the re- 
mains to the deep. I never had 
a thought of the signification or 
meaning of the service, and never 
cared to. know anything about it. 
I had complied with the rules of 
the ship, and that was enough. 

“One bright Sabbath morning 
I was inmy state-room, and took 
up the prayer book. I opened 
it, and the first words that met 
my eyes were these: ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life. He 
_that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall helive. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die. Believest 
thou this?” The question seemed 
to be put to me. I threw the 
book on the shelf, and tried to 
think no more of it. But the book 
would not stay there. Somehow 
I could not let it alone. I took 
it up and read over the same 
words again, and the same ques- 
tion came personally to me, ‘ Be- 
lievest thou this” and demanded 


an answer. It was a question 
between me and Jesus. It went 
through me like a shot. I 


was deeply wounded. Some of 
those around me said, ‘Why, 
Captain, what is the matter with 
you? Are you sick? You look 
as if you were in great pain.’ 

“J was in an agony. I ran 
down into the hold, and got where 
I knew no one could hear me. 
IT cried out in my distress, ‘Oh, 
Jesus! Son of David, havemercy 
on me !’ 


“T had not a thought nor a care 
about my soul a minute before I 
took up. the prayer book. I 
cared not for man, God, nor the 
devil. I felt strong enough to 
defy anything. And now here I 
was, perfectly unmanned. I could 
not face anything. 

“F could not understand it. 1 
had had a pious, devoted Chris- 
tian mother, who had faithfully 
instructed me in the things of 
religion. Here I was on my knees, 
in an agony of distress, away 
down in the ship’s hold, where no 
human ear could hear me, crying 
for mercy. The words kept re- 
peating themselves—‘I am the 
resurrection and the life. He 
that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yetshallhelive. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in 


me shall never die. Believest 
thou this? I cried for help to 
believe on Jesus. I believed 


these words just as much spoken 
to me as ifspoken to me with an 
audible voice. For half an hour 
or more I continued to cry to 
Jesus for help. At the end of 
that time help came, and | was 
raised up just as suddenly as J 
had been stricken down. I be- 
lieved with all my heart the pre- 
cious words which Jesus had 
spoken, and I rejoiced with a joy 
which was unspeakable and full 
of glory. My joy in these words 
of Jesus wasallunutterable. My 
whole soul was filled with all the 
fullness of God. 

“ My duty called me on deck. 
The men began to say—‘ Why, 
Captain, what is the matter with 
you? You look as if you were 
full of ‘happiness.’ We were 
running into harbor in Batavia, 
Island of Java. When we were 
in at anchor, I said, ‘Pipe all 
hands on deck, and raise the 
white flag—the Bethel flag. We 
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are to have a religious service.’ 

“The men stared, and were 
more astonished than ever. They 
knew not what to make of it. 
Soon the men began to come from 
other ships in the harbor, and we 
had a goodly company. I began 
the service. I gave them the story 
of my life—my praying pious 
mother. I told them all about 
how she had consecrated me to 
Jesus, how she had instructed me, 
and how she had prayed for me. 
I kept nothing back, for my heart 
was full. Oh, what a chapter of 
a sinful life I gave them! Then 
I came up to that Sabbath morn- 
ing. I told them of the prayer 
book scene, and of my half hour 
of agony in the ship’s hold; of 
my distress, and my cries for help. 
Then I told them how Jesus had 
revealed himself to me, and how 
he had enabled’ me to believe on 
him with a joy which is all unut- 
terable. I told them I had been 
a swearing, God-defying, wretch- 
ed sinner, and Jesus had said to 
me that morning in my stateroom, 
‘Iam the resurrection and the 
life. He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he 


live. And whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die. 
Believest thou this?” I told them 
how the question had been an- 
swered that morning in the ship’s 
hold. And now I could say, ‘ Lord, 
I believe ; help thou my unbelief.’ 
I looked around on the sailors, 
and the tears were running down 
their cheeks like water. Some 
of them believed in that very 
hour. 

-“T stood beside a dying sailor, 
the other day. Said he, ‘Oh, 
Captain! what would have be- 
come of me now if I had not at- 
tended your Bethel meeting at 
Batavia, in the Island of Java ? 
There God enabled me to believe 
on Jesus, and I lie here sweetly 
believing and trusting in him. 
Though I were dead, yet shall I 
live. I believe every word Jesus 
says.’ . 

“So this poor sailor, rich in 
faith but poor in this world’s 
goods, was stepping upward to- 
wards his eternal home. Now 
he is gone to die no more, but to 
live the vast forever with Jesus.” 
—New York Observer. 


(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 


“ JES’ 


The time for administering the 
Lord’s Supper was at hand. <A 
number of the men had ealled 
upon me with reference to the 
propriety of their sitting down at 
the table of the Lord. Among 
them came an aged colored man. 
He was bowed down with the 
weight of three score years and 
ten, nearly blind, and badly crip- 
pled by a severe fall into a ship’s 
hold which had thrown his large 
head on one side, his shoulder out 
of place, and had deprived him 
of the use of the upper part 


LEF’ GO DE WORLD.” 


of his body, on one side alto- 
gether. The poor man seemed 
but a wreck of what he once had 
been. There was something, how- 
ever, in his appearance, in the 
cheerful tone of his voice, in the 
beauty of meekness and goodness, 
which shone in his face, that told 
me that he had meat to eat that 
the world knew not of. He did 
not know “ef it was right or no” 
for him to “come to de table, but 
ef it was he would like to, might- 
ily.” There was something in 
the whole demeanor of the man 
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which deepened my interest in 
him, and I said to him, “ Why, 
Dan, what do you want to come 
to the table of the Lord for? 
“Well, sir,” said he, “I would 
like to, ’cause de Lord Jesus, he 
done a heap for me, an’ I want to 
serve him, an’ do what he tells me 
to.” “You want to serve him 
Dan, I see, but do you think that 
you /ove him?” “T knows I love 
him,” he replied. “I couldn’t 
help a lovin’ him, ef I tried, for I 
belongs to him.” 

Being anxious to learn how 
much he knew of spiritual things, 
I said, ‘how do you know this, 
Dan?” He replied, “ cos’ I feels 
it; Jesus is in my heart an’ He 
knows it.” “ It was not always so, 
was it Dan?” I inquired. “Oh, 
no Sir,” said he, “ T’ll tell you how 
it was. But I mus’ begin at de 
beginnin.” You see, Sir, I was 
born in Philadelfy. My mudder, 
she died when I was only two 
years old, she died a prayin’ for 
me, an’ she lef’ me to de care of 
de neighbors, an’ I jes growed up 
in de street ’till I was about ‘leven 
years old, an’ den I went to sea. 
But I didn’t found Jesus ’till after 
I was sixty years old, for in my 
young days, I didn’t care for none 
of dese tings. Some times I 

-would feel bad ’cos I knowed I 
wasn’t doin’ right, an’ one time I 
sot out to pray, an’ a streak o’ fire 
com’ right down ’longside o’ me, 
an’ I was so skeered, I didn’t pray 
any more ‘dat time. I was about 
eighteen year old den, an’ when 
I was about twenty-five, I tried it 
again, but, I couldn’t make no 
head-way no how, so I give it up. 
But, de good Lord, He didn’t lef 
me alone. He sent a good man 
to me, who said ‘Dan, why don’t 
you give your heart to Jesus” I 
said to him, ‘I’m a gwineto; but 
I means to wait ’till I gets to be 
sixty, an’ den I means to ’tend to 
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it. ‘But, he said in a tone of sor- 
row, ‘when I got to be sixty, I 
didn’t care any more for the Lord, 
than I did befo.’ I felt it was so 
hard to serve de Lord. I couldn’t 
read de Bible, an’ I didn’t know 
how to. go about it, an’ it 


‘didn’t seem any use totry. But, 


de good Lord at last he drove me 
to it, an’ dat’s all about it.” 
“Why,” said I, “how can you say 
that Dan?” “ Well,” he replied, 
“vou see, I was cook of de ship, 
an’ we was a layin in Havre, an’ 
one evenin’ I said to myself, ‘ Dan, 
youse bin a runnin’ large, long 
enuf, and its time for you to be- 
gin to repent, an’ knock off a 
sinnin’ agin Him who died for 
you.’ So I went into my galley, 
an’ shut the door, so I could talk 
to myself, when de mate, he comes 
a-knockin’ at the door an’ says to 


‘me, ‘Doctor, you lock de cabin 


door. Weaill is agoin asho’ fo’ to 
see the fire works.’ So I went aft 
to lock de door. But we had 
some cargo on deck, ready to dis- 
charge in de mornin’, an’ I went 
to step ’round it,-an’ my foot 
struck on de combins of de hatch- 
way, an’ I fell down de hold. I 
fell on my head an’ hands, an’ 
broke my shoulder bone, an’ al- 
most broke my neck, an’ den I 
prayed all I knowed. I didn’t 
know much anyhow. But now, 
T understands it all. When I come 
here, an’ heard de minister read 
de word of God for me, an’ make 
it so plain, den I see’d I mus’ 
come to it. So I JES LEF’ GO DE 
WORLD, and den dere warn’t no 
trouble no more. Now I hears 
people talk about fallin’ away, an’ 
I don’t know how it can be, ’cos I 
don’t believe J can ever be separ- 
ated from Jesus.” 

I suggested, you have no 
strength of your own. “Oh no,” 
he replied, “ef Jesus lef’ me go, 
den I would go back, but he pro- 
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mise’ not to leave me. [I holds on 
to him, ’cos he holds on to me. 
Now when I see any body fall 
back, I says, dey’s got such a 
grip ob de world dey can’t let go. 


Ef dey would on’y JES LEF’ GO DE. 


WORLD, dere wouldn’t ‘be any 
more trouble. I loves Jesus an’ 
I didn’t set out to turn back dis 
time, an’ I don’t mean to, ef Jesus 
holds on.” 

Need I say that, I was the 
learner while this poor unlettered 
African was giving utterance to 
some of the sublimest truths. 

There is sound theology in, the 
old man’s view. The sinner is 
called upon, not to do, not to 
take hold, but to let go, to drop 
into the Saviour’s arms, to relin- 
quish all effort to save himself and 
resign all into the hands of a 
Sovereign Lord. 

And his conception of the 
matter is eminently scriptural. 
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It is necessary to, “jes lef go 
de world,” on the principle on 
which the mariner acts when he 
heaves overboard his cargo to 
save his craft. The merchantman 
seeking goodly pearls, having 
found one above all price, gives 
up all that he has to procure it. 
“Tet us lay aside every weight!” 
The friendship of the world is en- 
mity with God.” No man can 
serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one and love the other, 
or else he will hold to the one, and 
despise the other. Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” “If 
any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. 

Oh! that more understood this ! 
Whatever else you determine to 
do, dear reader, take the old sail- 
or’s advice and, “ JES’ LEF’ GO DE 
WORLD.” 

Cris 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CONCORD SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY, 1871. 


Amid the silent coming and noiseless 
going of the hours we should hardly 
note the fleeting years, were it not for 
some holiday milestones, and anniver- 
sary occasions such as to-day we cele- 
brate. Forty-one years have rolled away 
since the organization of this society— 
years that have borne with them into 
the silent past, records of fervent 
prayers answered, of anxious hopes 
realized, of good results accomplished, 
and alas, we fear of precious opportu- 
nities for good unimproved. The at- 
tendance at the semi-monthly meetings 
through the past winter has been large ; 
and earnest hearts and skillful fingers, 
and pleasant social intercourse have 
made these gatherings interesting and 
profitable. 

As a result of this labor, together 
with some donations, we sent to the 
“Sailor’s Home” in Boston a box contain- 


ing one comfortable, two quilts, thirteen 
shirts, eighteen pillow cases, twenty-one 
flannel and six cotton shirts, and:ten 
pairs socks, the whole valued at $76.51 ; 
and to theAMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
the parent Society in New York, fifteen 
dollars for the purchase of a ship’s 
library, both of which donations were 
acknowledged with thanks. 

The library No. 3,910 was placed on 
the ship Enos Soule, bound for Havre, 
with 28 men in crew. It was given in 
care of Mrs. H. B. Soule the captain’s 
wife. Let our prayers follow it that 
to some thirty souls on shipboard it may 
indeed be a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life. 

Our social meetings were discontinued 
through the summer months as usual. 
At the annual meeting in May 1870, it 
was voted to change the time of the 
annual meetings from spring to autumn, 
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No work or business being done in the 
interval of the two meetings, no report 
was made, so that this report covers a 
space of one year and a half. 

During that time the destroyer 
has been in our midst. Hight of our 
number have passed the gates of peace 
and their happy feet now tread the ut- 
most bounds of the everlasting hills. 

Mrs. Palmer, whose unaffected grace 
of manner and sweet and loving spirit 
attracted all hearts, having filled the 
measure of life’s loves and duties, heard 
the welcome “ well done,” and entered 
intorest. Mrs. Perley, a woman of rare 
culture «nd refinement, after passing 
through deep affliction, crossed with the 
returniess tide, to 

Where the child will find the mother, 
Where the mother finds her child ; 
Where dear families are gathered, 
That were scattered on the wild. 
Mrs. Graves was a beloved member of 
this association, and by frequent dona- 
tions largely increased its means of use- 
fulness. She and Miss Farnum of quiet 
unpretending mien but of reai worth, 
have, each in the serenity of the chris- 
tian’s hope, gone to the christian’s 
reward. 

Mrs. Webster for many years an 
active and valued member of this so- 
ciety, and Mrs. Hadley, whose feeble 
health prevented a regular attendance 
at its meetings, have both in the ful- 
ness of ripened womanhood folded 
their weary hands, and with the 
“boatman pale” “ passed to the better 
shore of the spirit land.” 

One “vacant chair” in the circle of 
direct resses. 

We all remember the pleasant face, 
the cordial spirit,and the quiet but 
efficient labors of Mrs. Grant. By 


much suffering was the silver cord | 


loosed ere the freed spirit reached the 
haven of rest. Precious memories of 
the departed, fragrant with words of 
love and deeds of charity, linger about 
our hearts. 

And yet another, just at the close of 
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the year, when our number was de- 
cimated by the grim archer, and we 
fondly hoped he would stay yet a little 
his work among us, our choicest, was 
taken. Words of ours are feeble to ex- 
press his worth and the loss to our 
cause, in hisremoval. Others here who 
knew him better and loved him more, 
because they knew him better, will do 
justice to the memory of Rev. Dr. 
Adams. 

Early in life he devoted himself to 
the cause of the seamen, and early in 
the history of this society was he con- 
stituted by it a “ Life Director” in the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
The first years of his ministry were 
spent in foreign lands as seamen’s 
chaplain. 

A native of our city, those who knew 
him will remember how fondly in all 
his wanderings, his heart ever turned 
to the home and friends of his boyhood. 
His form, his face, the pleasant tones 
of his voice are familiar to us all; but 
we shall see him no more; the frail 
bark shattered and weary with the 
voyage of life, has at last entered the 
port of peace. 

Cherishing as we do, the christian’s 
belief of another life than this, pure and 
sinless, bright with ineffable joy, and 
to which our friends who sleep in 
in Jesus have attained, we cannot 
count them lost: they are ours still; 
not here, but there. 

As Death takes his toll, we see the 
circle of our loved ones ever narrowing 
on earth, but we know that it is ever 
widening in the beyond; and as each 
succeeding day brings us near those 
immortal shores, may we cling closer 
and closer to Him who has said I am 
the way the trutb and the life. Then 
shall we too have joyful entrance 
through the pearly gates. 

Centuries ago, on the white sanded 
shore of a little inland sea, a few 
poor fishermen were toiling at their 
lowly occupation. In the clear light 
of that eastern atmosphere, this small 
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lake shore, like a jewel, reflected the 
surrounding mountains like a mirror, 
yet its surface was the scene of busy 
industry, for its. cool sweet waters 
abounded in fish which furnished oc- 
cupation as well as sustenance to the 
dwellers on its shores. Here came the 
Master, walking in the majesty of 
conscious power, directing his steps 
towards these humble laborers. The 
crowds that followed Him from town 
eager to hear the words of life that 
fell from his lips, pressed upon him so 
that He entered a ship and launched 
out a little on the placid waters, and 
there with the circling hills around 
and the listening multitude before 
him, He taught them as never man 
taught. But his mission that day was 
not to the multitude, but to those sim- 
ple unlettered seamen. He had need 
of them. He called them to be his 
companions, sharers in his labors and 
sufferings, witnesses of his miracles and 
ministry, and preachers of his gospel. 
What honor to be the pupils of the 
Saviour friends of Jesus. Through all 
his journeyings they followed with 
loving reverence. At the marriag® 
festival in Cana, by the bedside of the 
dead whom He raised to life, on the 
mount of Transfiguration, and in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, were these faith- 
ful, loving and beloved disciples com- 
panions of our blessed Lord, and in 
His last hour of suffering He gave his 
mother to the care of “that disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and whom He eall- 
ed from the fisherboat on the Sea of 
Galilee. 

And shall not we, following the ex- 
ample of our Divine Redeemer, count it 
high honor to labor for the physical 
and spiritual wants of that class of men 
whom He thus signally honored, re- 
membering that He has said “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


Respectfully submitted ; 
Saray 8. Apams, Sec’y. 
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(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
Rev. Henry Jackson. 

My husband, the Rev. Henry Jackson, 
was madea Life Director of the “ Amer- 
ican Seamen’s Friend Society,” many 
years since by the First Baptist Church 
in Charlestown Mass., where he preach- 
ed the precious gospel for several 
years. A mother, connected with the 
church, who had a dear son at sea, 
drawing her heart after him, and the 
sons of the ocean, exerted herself to raise 
one hundred dollars to constitute her 
pastor a Life Director. Soon after, my 
husband made me also a Life Director 
by the payment ofthesamesum. His 
work for his Master on earth, closed 
in 1863. Ibelieve your work, scattered. 
over all waters, is well pleasing to our 
Heavenly Father, who holds the sea in 
the hollow of His hand and cares for 
the brave, precious men, who do busi- 
ness on the deep waters. The time 
will surely come, when the shout of 
the “Harvest Home,” will be heard. 
None can estimate the joy of the sower 
and the reaper, when all the sheaves of 
the sea are garnered to the ylory of 
Christ Jesus, our Lord. Thesailor was 
always remembered in the public pray- 
ers of my husband, and during all his 
ministry of forty years, he held a month- 
ly Sabbath evening prayer meeting for 
seamen. : 

The following is an extract from a 
letter received from Rev. Dr. Gull of 
Mexico who was for some time chaplain 
in the Naval School, which was then at 
Newport. “My recollections of New- 
port, and of my fraternal intercourse 
with its clergy, will forever remain a 
green spot in the fleld of the past, 
The courtesies extended to me, a 
stranger, by your lamented husband: 
laid me under obligations, that shall 
ever be gratefully remembered. There 
is one consideration that especially en- 
deared him to my heart: he was the 
indefatigable friend of those, “ who go 
down to the sea in ships.” He loved 
the men of the sea, and it was a sweet 
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privilege to attend, as I so often did, 
that delightful monthly meeting in 
behalf of sailors, which was held in 
his lecture room, and which his zeal 
and tact rendered so interesting. Often 
has my mind wandered back to 
that meeting, especially since my 
home has been on the restless wave. 
Amid the perils of the storm, or amid 
the tedious hours of the calm, it is 
sweet for the christian mariner to 
know, that christians are praying for 
us, and seeking for us the grace and 
protection of him, who said to the tem- 
pest on Gennesaret, “ peace be still.” 

I enclose you ten dollars, with prayer- 
ful interest, which you will please use 
for the promotion of your work. 

Very truly yours, 


MARIA F. J. 
—————6@©|] 0p __ 


(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 


The Word made Powerfnul.—A 
Reminiscence. 


BY REV F. O. NILSSON. 


Soon after I had commenced to 
preach Christ in my native country, 
(Sweden) I began to experience opposi- 
tion and persecution from the priests 
and civil authorities. What I am now 
going to relate, happened in the fall of 
1841. Ihad been invited to a large 
village to preach, where I had never 
been before. A well disposed farmer 
received me kindly at his house, where 
I arrived on Saturday evening, and 
word was given out that I was to preach 
there on Sunday, the day after, at about 
2 o’clock p.m. 

I had spoken to a very large assembly 
of people, and had retired to another 
room for private.devotion ; while I was 
reading my Bible, I noticed a rather un- 
usual stir in the other room, where the 
family of the house were, together with 
numbers of the people who had been 
present at the preaching—desiring to 
get further religious instruction from 
me. Soon the door opened and the 
parish priest in his full priestly dress 
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stood before me, and in great anger 
demanded who I was, and who had 
given me authority to preach. I en- 
deavored to answer him meekly, but 
he gave me no chance to speak, con- 
tinuing for a long time to threaten and 
scold me at a fearful rate. Finally 
after he had sent for the parish consta- 
ble to have me arrested, and taken some 
distance to be put in jail, he left the 
house. 

As he passed through the village on 
his way home, he passed by some young 
people who were gathering to have a 
ball at a certain house in the other end 
of the village. Some of these frolic- 
bound young people wondered where 
the priest had been at such a time, and 
were told that he had been to get the 
preaching sailor arrested and brought 
to prison. The consequence was that 
the whole frolicking company, fiddler 
and all, resolved to go where I was, 
partly out of curiosity to see and hear 
me, and partly to see when I was 
brought off to jail. To be short, in 
the evening I preached to so large a 
crowd of people that one-fifth of them 
could not be crammed into the house, 
and with such an effect that I never 
have witnessed the like, either before or 
since. Thirty precious souls were there 
converted to God that evening, and 
among others, the parish constable ac- 
knowledged himself a prisoner. I was 
not taken to jail that time. 

2 0 
Where Whalemen Come From, &e. 

An article with this heading appeared 
in the January number of the Mag- 
AZINE. It was originally prepared for 
another paper, and was doubtless too 
highly colored by the writer’s bitter 
experience at sea. Even asit was mod- 
ified for our pages, many of its state- 
ments are still overdrawn, and need 
amending to conform to the facts. 

The “New Bedford Mercury” says in 
regard to the matter, as follows, viz: 


“On whaling voyages, as in the mer- 
chant service, here and there may be 
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found instances of cruelty to seamen; but 
for this, the law provides penalties and 
the abused sailor never fails toseek and 
obtain redress. The composition of crews 
of whalemen is not asrepresented. Sea- 
men are secured for whaleships just as 
they are for the merchant service, 
through the agency of shippers ; and 
the inducements held out are no more 
exagerated in the one case than in the 
other. True, men broken down by mis- 
fortune or by misconduct, fly to a whal- 
ing voyage as a means to recuperate. Is 
this a fault of the whaling business? 
The charge that crews of whalers are 
worked like slaves and treated with 
shocking inhumanity is false ; as is the 
absurd story that the men before the 
mast have no claim upon the catching 
of the ship. From men before the mast, 
represented as grossly abused and out- 
rageously cheated, come the officers of 
our ships. Every captain and mate now 
in the service began as a green hand ; 
and this fact is enough to show the 
falsity of the statements made by this 
pseudo-philanthropist. Weinvite him 
to visit our city, and see for himself, 
whether the crew of a ship that brings 
home oil have nothing to receive as 
their share in it; whether these men 
return there as strangers to a strange 
place, with no friends, no money, and 
not knowing where to go. We will 
introduce him to the agent of our Port 
Society, once a man before the mast in 
a whaleship, and he will take him to 
the Mariners’ Home, and to the 
Bethel, and show him, that a returned 
whaleman is assured not only of justice 
in the settlement of his voyage, but 
kindness, sympathy and material aid.” 


job hee Get the, 
Snug Harbor. 


We are pleased to learn from the 
Chaplain of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
that the Spirit of the Lord is moving 
on the hearts of some of the old sailors 
under his care. 

Five of them have recently given 
evidence of a saving change. At the 
last communion one over eighty years 
of age, partook of the Lord’s Supper for 
the first time, having determined on 
that important step, on the day on 
which he attained his eightieth year, 

Several of the inmates have died 
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recently, in the comforting hope of 
eternal life through Jesus Christ, and 
yet others are treading joyfully the 
pathway to the narrow sea. 


——__—<> <> ___—. 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports two hun- 
dred and thirty arrivals during the 
month of January. These deposited 
with him $2,550, of which $750 were 
sent to relatives and $200 placed in the 
Saving Bank. In the same time thirty- 
five went to sea, without advance, and 
nine were sent to the hospital. 


+> a <——___—___ 


Position of the Principal Planets 
for March, 1872. 


MERCURY is an evening star after 
the 10th of this month ; is in conjunc- 
tion with the moon on the morning of 
the 9th, at 2h. 46m., being 3° 35’ North ; 
is in superior conjunction with the sun 
onthe afternoon of the 10th, at 4h. 9m. ; 
is in conjunction with Mars on the 
morning of the 24th, at 10h. 34m., being 
1° 7’ north. 


VENUS is a morning star, rising about 
one hour and quarter before the sun ; is 
in conjunction with the moon on the 
afternoon ofthe 6th, at 6h. 21m. being 
3° 58/ North. 2 


Mars is an evening star, setting 
about an hour affer the sun ; is in con- 
Junction with the moon on the morning 
of the 10th, at 10h. 25m. being 4° 35/ 
north. ; 


JUPITER during the evenings of this 
month will be seen in the South. 
Crossing the meridian on the 15th, at 
7h. 50m. and 22° 80! south of the equa- 
tor, about this time it is stationary 
among the stars ; isin conjunction with 
the moon on the evening of the 18th, at 
7h. 36m. being 18/ south. 


SATURN is a morning star rising on 
the 15th, at 3 o’clock and 28° 10/ south 
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of east; is in conjunction with the 
moon on the morning of the 5th, at 8h. 
10m., being 2° 58! North. 


N.Y. University. RH. B: 
—_2> -2__ 


Disasters in January, 1872. 


The number of vessels- belonging to, or 
bound to or from ports in the United States, 
reported totally lost and missing during 
the past month, is 32, of which 15 were 
wrecked, 6 abandoned, 4 burned, 1 foundered, 
and 6 are missing. They areclassed as fol- 
lows, viz : 3 steamers, 8 ships, 3 barks, 8 brigs, 
and 10 schooners, and their totalvalue, exclu- 
sive of cargoes, is estimated at $974,000. 


Below is the list, giving names, ports 
whence hailing, destinations, &c. Those 
indicated by aw, were wrecked, 6, burned, 
@, abandone., f, foundered, and m, missing. 


STEAMERS. 
America, b, from Buenos Ayres for Montevi- 


deo. 
Cochituate, (tug), 6, (at Portland, Me). 
Spats, (tug), 7, from Bucksport for New 
York. 


SHIPS. 
Europa, a, from Glasgow for New York. 
Clifford, W, from Newcastle, E., for San Fran- 
cisco. 
Idaho, w, from Liverpool, for New Orleans. 
Africa, m, from Glasgow for San Francisco. 
Angelique, m, from Philadelphia for Antwerp. 
Excelsior, m, from New York for Liverpool. 
Geo. H. Oulton, m, from New York for Dun- 
kirk. 
Almira, 6, from Brunswick Ga. for Liverpool. 


BARKS. 


Blue Nose, w, from New York for Rotter- 
dam. 

Loch Lamar, w, from Freeport, O. for Shang- 
hae. 

Grace, m, from Darien for Biddeford, E. 


BRIGS. 


Trial, a, from Richmond, V. for Bahia. 

Queen of the South, w, from New York for 
Brunswick, Ga. 

Eleanor, a, from Dublin for Providence. 

Mountain Eagle, a, from Elizabethport for 
Portland. 

Shamrock, w, from New York for Genoa. 

Sarah Peters, w, from Boston for Wilming- 
ton. 

Galatea, a, from Turks Island for Boston. 

Herald, w, from Matanzas for New York. 


SCHOONERS. 5 
E. W. Pratt,.a, from Mosquito Inlet for Nor- 
folk. 
Nellie F. Burgess, w, from Mosquito In. 
John P. Collins, w, from Portland for Boston. 
Richard Bulwinkle, 6, from Rockland for 
New York. 
H.H. Thompson, w, from Jacmel, for New 
York. 
Albert, m, from Bridgetown for Lynn. 
Tryall, w, from New York for Providence. 
Vesta, w, from New York for Galveston, | 
Bichard Borden, w, from Fall River for New 
York. 
Viola, w, from Cornwallis for Boston. 
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Receipts for January, 1872. 


MAINE. 
Bangor, First church, $20 lib’y...... ..$36 28 
Hammond st. ch., $20 lib’y 0 
Bath, a friend, libraries......... 
Castine, Mrs. Lucy S. Adams 
SamucleAdamigscs--stas ctcccmemeeece 
A friend, lib’y 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Atkinson Depot, Cong. ch. add’l...... 50 
Concord, South ch. two friends...... 
Exeter, Miss S. A. Rowland and friend 2 00 
Lebanon, Cong’l church.............. 15 00 
Sanbornton, Cong’] church 
Swanzey, Rev. C. Wiley........ 
Northhampton, S. Leavitt! 


VERMONT. 
Castleton, Cong. ch. S. school lib’y... 32 15 


St. Johnsbury, N. Cong. ch. S. S. lib.. 50 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Athol, Cong. ch. S. school add’l....... 3 00 
Boylston, Cong. church...... ect inctss 10 00 
Boston, Advent church.............-. 8 05 
Cambridge, Shepherd church..... conic. 227.6% 
Cohasset, Cong. church........-....-. 21 61 
Chicopee, D. Frank Hale............- 20 00 
Essex, Cong. church...............-.- 20 06 
Falmouth, Miss Julia Bourne......... 2 00 

d 803) Gite bad OE oon A ee Cine ae eerie 1 50 
Foxboro, D. Carpenter.:.........--.. 4 00 
Gt. Barrington, G. Munson........... 2 00 


Gloucester, Dea. J. Brown, lib’y $15... 85 75 
Haverhill, No. church........2....... 


Hanover, First church. . 5 13 
Ipswich, a friend..-.-....-. 2 00 
Lynn, Chestnut S. school ..........-.. 10 78 
Lowell, High st. S. school, library.... 15 00 
Methuen, John Davis....-..- Bs ene 10 00 
Medway Village, Rev. R. K. Harlow. 42 11 
Northboro’, Anonymous, library.--.. 15 00 
Newburyport, Capt. D. Wood......--. 5 00 

Mrs. K. M. Pritchard.....-.......-- 5 00 
Peabody, South church. -.-.........-_- 69 50 

Sam!) Brows. see ae tine -- 500 
Pembroke, Rev. T. P. Doggett....-.. 50 
Plympton, Cong. church...-......---- 2 25 
Randolph E. Cong. church ......-.--- 35 16 
Shirley, Cong. church................ 5 00 
Stoneham, §. school library.......-.. 20 00 
S. Abington, S. school, library......-. 20 00 


Salisbury and Amesbury, Cong. ch... 9 00 
Uxbridge, Mrs. C. Hillis...........--.. 5 
W. Medway, Cong. church............ 
Lea Sr 8. school, library........ 

W. Boylston, Cong. church...--.. 2 
W. Chesterfield, Richard Clarke 
Wareham, Cong. church S. school.... 4 75 


CONNECTICUT. 


Cheshire, Cong. ch. of wh., Mrs. E. A. 
Bull, to const. Lieut. G. Mansfield 
Motpenids< Mi. /$30>.c<ce0nseceena- ee 50 16 
Danbury, ist Cong. ch. S. school lib.. 20 00 


Ellington, Cong. church....-.....--.- 21 00 
E. Woodstock, Cong. church......... 6 30 
E. Avon, a uC 8. S. lib. 20 00 
Farmington, Henry W. Barbour....-. 1 00 
Greens Farms, Cong. church.-....-..-. 16 26 
Granby, Sam’l. Benjamin, lib’y..-.-. 20 00 


Guilford, Mrs. Mary G. Chittenden, to 

const Miss Caroline Bradley, Miss C. 

A. Parker and Mr. E. T. Dudley 

1m dU SS OS CUS AEE OM On STE 100 00 
Hartford, Mary C. Bemis...... 
Madison, Ladies Union Socioty......- 
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Mystic, Capt. Wilbur and *crew, Bark 
“Sappho iticescises kee ese setes = <r 13 00 
Worwauk Miss Lucy M. Morrell...... 1 00 
Do. ist Cong. church of which to 
constitute Rev. Sam’l. Dunham, L. 
M. $30, and Rev. S. B.S. Bissell, $30 
to constitute David A. Hall of New- 
Cha cals ford fa by) aes ae a eee 115 10 
New Haven, aftriend, ©, Hi@. 2.22202 5 00 
PARIS heldOns Seadee- tose = aseccct acer 25 
No. Haven, Mrs. G. E. Blakeslee... ..- 3 00 
Norwich, 2d Cong. church.....-...24- 1 55 
Sharon, Mrs. Ann M. E. Cowles.....- is 00 
Suffield, lst Cong. church S. S. lib’y 0 00 
2d Bap. church S..S. lib’y....-..2-.. a 00 
Unionville, Cong. church ..-.....-.-- 17 63 
Westford, Cong. church.....---.----- 5 50 
Ww. Killingly, Jno. D. Bigelow, to Caan 
stitute Miss Hattie A. Dowe L. M.. 30 00 
Wolcott, Cong. church......-....--..- 12 00 
Weodbury, Ist Cong. church...-.....- 25 00 
New YORK. 
meh Gates’ estate by J. S. Perry 
Dnlaweisia'e signee ope = es a eee erento mateo 00 00 
Altion, IM. JE Church sees: see ac tere 4 50 
Free Meth. church..........-- AAN 17 
Barre, Presb churehics-...220..000 5 87 
Brook!yn, Atlantic Ave.S. S. Mission 
TDiisa ee ceenee eeceseeee eee ee 0 00 
Boonville, M. E. church o.06.'61 
Baptistichurch +345. 0h 2: eens 6 45 
E. Pembroke, Rev. G. S. Corwin, to 
const. Fred. 8. Safford L. M..... ve. 30 00 
Gt. Falls, lst Cong. church.-......... 23 50 
eitiron, bresbs chareh acer cece coe ee 
MH; charchiveeacs - dgesesoebies 


Lansingburg, H. Parmele 
Marcellus, Presb. church... 
M. E. church §. S. lib’y 


Melville dis Mis Hat -.oseteees weenie 1 
No. Parma, Free Meth. church ......- 12 60 
M. E. church (individuals).......... 1 30 
No. Greenville, Mrs. Alila Carr ..... 1 00 
Ist) Bresbiohvaddsl-eee saewee nace 16 00 
N. Y. Mills, Presb. church........... 18 01 
M. E. church §. school.............. 10 88 
IW). De Waleoth, cesta sceee wee eee 10 00 
New York, Broadway Tabernacle 
ch., of which to const. Rev. Wm. M. 
Taylor, Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
D. TD., J. H. Dunham and Jno. He 
Washbourne, L. D’s., each $100, and 
Mr. James Talcott und Mr. Jas. 
McLean, L. M’s., each $30 .......--. 644 75 
Ses. Missionary Ass'n of which 
Little Missionaries $20........... 75 00 
Wm. Matthews .. ..........-..... 250 00 
Dis LONOX. Sass eee NS A eee ees 200 00 
ont y eA. Huributiesacsaco eee 100 00 
Oia MUO WTO Yi oee ci acta Bee oe ee 100 00 
Morton, Bliss & Co., to constitute 
Walter Watson L. D............. 100 00 
AVES is NV A ROMANS easels eens 100 00 
Geo. Cabot Ward......... cee te aeee 50 00 
dela SOG Cees en Seeee Roessdos aor 50 00 
Solonwbuniphreys race. anaes Tete 50 00 
IRS DWN ODOR sates cree os ele cee Ae 50 00 
Mrs Dov Atterburyes.. so... 4550S! 30 00 
Anson Phelps Stokes..-........ Rae oOO 
Jas de Hexrvye2 Sse2e 5 oe is 225328 +. 25 00 
AWins Dod re titecese. sc.ece oo 25 00 
MNOS COCKTAR wee. - oss h ex.- . 25 00 
Turner -Brossiss. -- =~ 120: 00 
Dee ee poset ee eae. ae 25 00 
iB. ,. Butlers: Seeeset gece 2 25 00 
EdgvarduMintutnms=. s.tcce.-csasc os 25 00 
Richard slnvin tess. =. ccs sees oe 25 00 
Js Wan Wiagenenionss.<f2e.ck osc + 25 00 
Parker Hand vrsanmc scene ce can soe 25 00 
Mrs; H. Holdenseccses.. accom zn ore 25 00 
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*Mrs. S. Bartholomew. ..---.-- 
E. M. Archibala, H. B. M. Cons 


WW, FO SVATCS Ese: ooo taen eee -- 15 00 
Cassidy & Co.....--- New sane ser cieece, LOLOD 
G. G. Williams......-.-.. Gaen see eee LOeOo 
¥. W. G. Bellows....-.-.+:--- 10 00 
BAC HO Sean eee Pg Se hee 10 00 
IPROS  SCottseo:o0 ten sae sees 10 00 
Wm. Barbour: .:otasastess-ae ene 10 00 
M.A. Palmer. J. a2 2 tos hens cae 10 Ou 
MosesiCristyweme+2adcvsee = mere eee - 10 00 
Warburton, Bouyne & Underhill. ae a 
TK A oe eter mimes = ice ae 
Mrs. S. P. “Siebert... Reese SaSates 5 ts 00 
Miss Oothout. ..-.-<.euaeoseeses=--e . 10 00 
Capt. Mitchell Schr. ‘‘Hllen M. Pen- fa 
ELUM ere ae Sees Noein 
J nea OaKeSies-et eases <6 
DW. Wie Clank 2 ok s csema nce 
R. H. McCurdy 
E. N. Tailer, Jr 
Sani’). Conlterissvcc- > aces ta-eeeerre 
PB. BA Wee. 253 
Capt. T. Forbes, Bark “Oyclone’’. 2 50 
CACM PIOR ES weleiecisla cae s acini e soem 2 00 
Capt. Emmons, Ship “Jno. Patien”. 2 00 
Capt. B. Burrows, Buig ‘‘Wm. Mal- 
LOr Ys. 2 nian gE oes ae eae eee 1 00 
MLR Kiss ace vecisisteeaenciste Meeoaco 1 00 
Owego, F. E. Platt, le Pe ROPER ESSE OS 5 20 00 
Poughkeepsie, Cash, WW: His... 00-0) O00 
Mrs. Margaret J. "Myers...- ach areas 50 00 
Parma Centre, Presb. church LSE OROU, 
M. Bs ecburche~ accmcgccne neces ae a Oulo 
Free M. E. church-.-....<v-cuesee ee 4 00 
Saugerties, Mrs. Maria Kiersted, to 
const. Rev. Wm. Ferry, Mongaup 
Walley iii W sere ctice secant tee meets 30 00 
Tarrytown, Mrs. J. Rockwell......-... 2 00 
BB. Copbs. ec. arenieeos een a) 
Utica, Bethany church....-.. we eee - 481 
ist;Presb..chureh. s.ct~ eas occeeren 26 50 
Unionville, Bapt. church... .- “SCCORpS 5 10 
Free Bapt. church... .. 22.20.3252: 5 60 
Whitesboro, Presb. church...... wes eu tneo 
iBapt church ssso.-es-- ero eases 15 29 
NEW JERSEY. 
Belvidere, Presb. church...........-. 15 00 
Elizabethport, Jonathan M. Roper.... 5 00 


Englewood, Rev. and Mrs. H. M 

(Booth: pecs. ce eee alae aaemeaee 
Hoboken, T. H. Niven 
Newark, 3d Presb. ch. Mission S. S. 


hibiyeeeee sales sicleciomte te see eee sees 20/00 
PENNSYLVANIA. & 
Philadelphia, Rev. E. R. Beadle..... 10 00 
Mrs. D. Rockwood........ esis okies 8 00 
Mrs.iG: WW; Dolandit cee cec cen aes 5 00 
Mrs. A. V. R. Constable............ 5 00 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Ea | S. F. Dupont.....: 30 00 
Miss M.S. Boyd.....-.. igesieec seen 5 00 
MARYLAND. 
Cambridge, Thos. W. Anderson ... 6 08 
Norbeck, ‘‘ The Sycamores”’......... 2 00 
ILLINOIS. 
Waverly, M. Tupper........- soeteivele seem a 0U) 
Iowa. 
W. Mitchell, G. C. Wallin............ 1 00 


$4,902 87 


(a) 
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=~ DO-YOU RaBES tT” 


“When I was a little boy,” said a 
gentleman one evening, “I paid a visit 
to my grandfather, a venerable old 
man, whose black velvet cap and tassel, 
blue breeches, and huge silver knee- 
buckles, filled me with great awe. 
When I went to bid him good by, he 
drew me between his knees, and placing 
his hand on my head, said, ‘ Grandchild, 
I have one thing to say to you: will 
you remember it?’ I stared into his 
face, and nodded ; for I was afraid to 
promise aloud. ‘ Well,’ he continued, 
‘whatever you do, do the best you can.’ 

“This, in fact, was my grandfather’s 
legacy to me; and it has proved better 
than gold. I never forgot his words; 
and I believe I have tried to act upon 
them. After reaching home, my uncle 
gave Marcus and me some weeding to 
doin the garden. It was Wednesday 
afternoon ; and we had laid our plans 
for something else. Marcus, fretted 
and ill-humored at his disappointment, 
did not more than half do his work ; 
and I began pretty much like him, 
until grandfather’s advice cameinto my 
mind, and I determined to follow it. 
In a word, I ‘did my best.’ And, when 
my uncle came out, I shall never forget 
his look of approbation as his eyes 


glanced over my beds, or the fourpence 
he slipped into my hand afterwards as 
he said my work was well done. Ah! 
Iwas a glad and thankful boy ; while 
poor Marcus was left to drudge over 
his beds all the afternoon. 


“At fifteen I was sent to the academy, 
where I had partly to earn my own 
way through the course. The lessons 
came hard at first, for I was not fond 
of study.; but grandfather’s advice was 
my motto, and I tried to do my best. 
As a consequence of this, though I was 
small of my age, and not very strong, 
my mother had three offers for me 
before the year was out; and one was 
from the best merchant of the village, 
‘a place’ in whose store was considered 
very desirable. When I joined the 
church, I tried to do the Lord’s work, 
as well as I did my own; and often, 
when I have been tempted to leave the 
Sabbath school, or let a hindrance 
keep me from the prayer-meeting, or 
get discouraged in any good thing, my 
grandfather’s last words, ‘Do the best 
you can,’ have given me fresh courage, 
and I would again try.” 

Here, then, was the key to this man’s 
character. He is considered one of the 
best business men, one of the best 
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citizens, one of the best officers in the 
church, one of the best friends of the 
poor, one of the best neighbors, fathers, 
husbands, friends ; in a word, he is uni- 
versally beloved and respected. And 
what is the secret ofit all? Healways 
tried to do the best he could. Let every 
boy and girl take this for their motto. 
Acted upon, it will do wonders for you. 
It will bring out powers and capabilities 
which will surprise and delight your- 
selves and friends “Do your best ;” 
or, as the Bible has it, ‘“‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it, with thy 
might ;” or, in other words, “ Whatso- 
over you do, do it heartily as to the 


Lord.” 
> 0 <-_____. 
Library Reports. 
During January, 1872, fifty-three 


libraries went to sea from the Society’s 
Rooms, 80 Wall Street—twenty-three 
new and thirty refitted, as follows : No. 
782 on schr. Marford and Truber, for 
St. Thomas ; No. 892, schr. J. Wadd, for 
Charleston ; No. 901, schr. Hihan Allen, 
for Matanzas ; No. 995, brig Zowisa, for 
Portau Prince; No. 1,400, brig Altevelia, 
for Ponce; No. 1,419, schr. Grasmere, 
for St. Thomas; No. 1,522, schr. W. 
Belle, for Jacksonville ; No. 1,847, schr. 
LL. H. Jones, for West Indies ; No. 1,850, 
books thoroughly read, with good re- 
sults, gone to St. Jago, schr. Maid of 
the Mist ; No. 2,071 schr. R. H. Packer, 
for Boston; No. 2,115, schr. MM. M. 
Heath, for Indianola; No. 2,228, schr. 
Gen. Connor, for West Indies; No. 
2,426, been two voyages to the Pacific, 
now on schr. Topic Bird, for Nassau ; 
No. 2,488, “the books were read by 


several crews, and were the means of ° 


good to all,” gone to Para, on schr. C1 
Thompson; No. 2,523, brig Clara Louisa, 
for Mobile; No. 2,529, schr. A. Bryant, 
for Demerara; No. 2,574, brig A. C. 
Titcomb, for Matanzas ; No. 2,591, schr. 
A. Smith, for Buenos Ayres ; No. 2,618, 
brig Monte Christo, for Martinique . 
No. 2,900, schr. Hva Adell, for Apala. 
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chicola; No. 2,088, schr. Carrie, for 
Indianola; No. 3,105, bark Snowden, 
for Cardenas ; No. 3,124, books were the 
means of doing much good, now on 
brig Napier, for Aspinwall ; No. 3,269, 
schr. C. 8. Bushnell, for Cadiz; No. 
8,848, schr. H. M. Pennell, for Cuba; 
No. 8,388, schr. . H. Tabor, for Balti- 
more ; No. 3,529, brig W. Mallory, for 
Galveston ; No. 3,569, bark A. Goudy, 
for Europe; No. 3,724, brig Mew Hra, 
for Montevideo ; No. 3,900, “books were 
read by officers and crew.” As an evi- 
dence of their appreciation of benefit 
received, thirteen dollars was sent to 
aid the Society—library now on bark 
Robert Morrison, for Genoa. 

We have the following reports of 
libraries returned and sent out from 
Boston, for the month. 

No. 2,708, which has been much read 
has gone to Europe on ship Nancy M.; 
No. 2,787, which has been most useful, 
to West Indies in bark Clotiida; No. 
3,066, returned from a third voyage, is 
refitted and sent to sea on schr. Bell ; 
No. 3,174, on bark Wiphon for New 
Orleans; No. 3,461 transferred from 
bark M. Libbey, to brig Kennebec in 
good condition: Capt. says, “it is now 
at sea. The books have been read and 
re-read, and I know not how to thank 
you sufficiently ;’ No. 3,728, on schr, 
M. Porter, for Virginia. 

It is most cheering to receive, and a 
pleasure to print sucha letter as the 
following, which reached us a few days 
since. Library No. 3,349 is on the 
steamship Alaska. 

U. 8. 8. Alaska, Yokahama, Japan, 
Dc. 20, 1871. 
To Cor. Sec’y American Seamen's Friend Soc. 

DEAR §SrR:—Herewith find draft 
for forty dollars and twenty-eight cents, 
U. S. gold, payable to your order. 
Please accept it for the use of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S F'RIEND SOCIETY, 


from 
Yours very respectfully, 


WarpD ROOM OFFICERS 
of the U. 8. 8. ALASKA 


— 


Beginning to Sink. 


A ship was tossing in the wind 
Upon the billowy sea, 

And fearful mariners looked out 
On storm-rocked Galilee. 

When lo upon the heaving floor, 
Across the swelling wave 

A form approached with fearless step— 
A friend drew near to save. 


“Tt is a spirit!” now they cried— 
Each heart with fear dismayed ; 
“* Be of good cheer !”” a voice replied, 
“°>T is I, be not afraid.’ 
The sanguine Peter heard, and called, 
‘“* Lord, bid me come to thee !” 
“Come !” and he sprang from out the ship 
Upon the rocking sea. 


The silvery floor beneath his feet 
Seemed opening for his grave, 

Faithless, and sinking, loud he cried 
Unto his Lord, to save. 

How good the grasp of that firm hand, 
With trouble girt about! 

And still we ask, as Christ then asked, 
“Oh! wherefore didst thou doubt?’ 


We toss upon a wilder sea— 
We hear a voice say ‘‘Come!’’ 

We leave the ship, and think to be 
Upon the wave at home. 

And while our eyes are fixed on Him, 
We from no danger shrink ; 

But ah, we turn them to the waves, 
And then begin to sink. 


An unused thimble—little ring — 
A book, with half a cover— 
Treasures of lost ones—how they sweep 
Onr sinking hearts all over. 
A vacant seat within our pew. 
An empty chair at table, 
Oh, waves like these engulf us quite— 
To walk we are not able. 


When lo! a hand again stretched out, 
A voice of love to cheer us ; 

We feel the grasp, we know the power, 
»Tis Jesus, drawing near us. 

‘' Be of good cheer! Look unto me!” 
The waves shall not come o’er us; 

E’en now the harbor is in sight, 
The land is just before us! 


—— 73 0 S—___\_ 


The United States Flag. 


The United States flag, “the Stars 
and Stripes,” is too familiar an object to 
require much description, for everybody 
has seen it, and almost every one has 
admired it. And no wonder, for it is 
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the handsomest flag -in the world— 
“Red, White and Blue’”—those alter- 
nate red and white stripes in beautiful 
contrast with the blue fields bedecked 
with stars, as though a piece of the sky 
had been taken to add more beauty to 


‘our national emblem, which makes it 


in truth “the star-spangled banner.” 
“Oh, long may it wave. 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 

But there isa little history about it 
which it is well to know. In 1794, 
when there were only fifteen States, 
Congress passed an act declaring that 
the flag of the United States should 
consist of fifteen stripes, alternate red 
and white, and that the Union be fif- 
teen stars, white in a blue field. The 
stars and stripes were by this act to be 
equal in number. But this act was re- 
pealed by another, passed in 1818, 
which declared that it should consist of 
only thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white, and that the Union be twenty 
stars, and that upon the admission of 
every new State into the Union, one 
star be added to the Union of the flag. 
This has been done, and now there are 
thirty-seven stars in the blue field. By 
this arrangement our flag is and always 
will be emblematic of two things: the 
thirteen stripes indicate the thirteen 
original States, while the stars show, 
and always will show, the number of 
States in the Federal Union. The stars 
will continue to increase until the last 
State shall be added ; and, when thus 
completed, will probably form a con- 
stellation of fifty or more stars, repre- 
senting so many States. 
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Proud of his Mother. 


It was a cold night in winter. The 
wind blew, and the snow was whirled 
furiously about, seeking to hide itself 
beneath cloaks and hoods,—in the very 
hair of those who were out. A distin- 
guished lecturer was to speak; and, 
notwithstanding the storm, the villa. 


]ieagan 
gers very generally ventured forth to 
hear him. 

* William Amnesley, buttoned up to 
his chin in his thick overcoat, accom- 
panied his mother. It was difficult to 
walk through the fallen snow against 


the piercing wind, and William said. 


to his mother: 

“Couldn’t you walk easier if you 
took my arm ?” 

“Perhaps I could,” his mother re- 
plied, as she put her arm through his, 
and drew up as close as possible to him. 

Together they breasted the storm, 
the mother and the boy, who had once 
been carried in her arms, but who had 
now grown up so tall that she could 
lean on his. They had not walked 
very far before he said : 

“TI am proud to-night, mother.” 

‘“Proud that you can take care of 
me?” she said to him with a heart 
gushing with tenderness. 

“This is the first time you have 
leaned upon me,” said the happy boy. 

There will be few hours in William’s 
life of more exalted pleasure than he 
enjoyed that evening, even if he should 
live to old age, and should in his man- 
hood lovingly provide for her, who in 
his helpless infancy watched over him. 

SS eee 
The Quaker and the Bully. 

A genuine bully called upon a 
« Friend,” avowedly to thrash him. 

“Friend,” remonstrated the Quaker, 
knocking aside his visitor’s fists, “ be- 
fore thou proceedest to chastise me, wilt 
thou take some dinner ?” 

The bully was a glutton, and at once 
consented, washing down the solids 
with libations of strong ale. He rose up 
again to fulfill his original errand. 

“Friend,” said the Quaker, “ wilt 
thou not first take some punch?” And 
he supplied abundance of punch. 

The bully, now staggering, attempt- 
ed to thrash his entertainer ; but, quoth 
the Quaker : 

“Friend, wilt thou not take a pipe?” 

This hospitable offer was accepted, 
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and the bully, utterly weak, staggered 
across the room to chastise the Quaker. 
The latter, opening the door, and pull- 
ing him toward it, thus addressed him : 

“Friend,” thou camest here not to be 
pacified. I gave thee a meat-offering ; 
but that did not assuage thy rage. I 
gave thee a drink-offering ; still thou 
wert beside thyself.. I gave thee a 
burnt-offering ; neither did that suffice. 
Now I will try thee with a heave-offer- 
ing.” And with that he tossed him 
out of doors. That sufficed him. 

rr 
How It Sticks. 

An old sailor, who had been rocked 
in “the cradle of the deep” for many 
years—as wicked as he was expert to 
climb the rigging—was brought to 
Christ by the teachings and example 
of his mother. She had been dead near 
a score of years, but the lessons of her 
godly home lived to bring the son to 
the cross. In speaking of his dead 
mother, the converted sailor remarked, 
“Nothing sticks to a man like the les- 
sons of his mother.” 


-_ oe 
A Sailor’s Opinion of a Comet. 


We were told by a celebrated naval 
officer the following anecdote: On one 
of his cruises the sailor saw a comet, 
and was somewhat surprised and 
alarmed at its appearance. The hands 
met, and appointed a committee to wait 
on the commander to ask his opinion 
of it. They approached him and gaid: 

“ We want to ask your opinion, your 
honor.” 

“Well, my boys, what is it about?” 

“ We want to inquire about that thing 
up there.” 

“Now, before I answer you, first let 
me know what you think it is?” 

“Well, your honor, we have talked 
it over, and we think it is a star sprung 
a leak.” 
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